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his Imperial master, the Prime Minister was commanded 
to offer the delinquent a valuable dagger enriched with 
diamonds, wherewith to administer to himself the coup 
• de grace. The victim received the murderous weapon 
with every token of profound submission, on which he 
retired into his house, and from there betook himself to 
the harbor, where he went on board a vessel that was 
sailing to Havre, and after a successful voyage proceeded 
to Paris, where he sold his dagger for 1 50,000 francs. 

* * 
* 

COROT'S " Incendie de Sodome," a canvas four and a 
half feet wide, which the artist is said to have regarded 
as his masterpiece, has been bought for 120,000 francs by 
Durand-Ruel. There is an etching of it in the " Collec- 
tion Durand-Ruel" of 1873. It is curious, by the way, 
to note how frequently this veteran dealer sells and buys 
back works of the schoolmen of '38. 

* o. * 

Quite a triumph has been scored at the Universal 
Exposition at Paris by Messrs. Davis Collamore & Co., 
by their exhibit of Rookwood pottery and the cut glass- 
ware of T. G. Hawkes, of Corning, N. Y. Nearly all of 
the best pieces of the former have been sold— although, 
of course, not yet delivered to the buyers — and a further 
supply has been ordered from the works in Cincinnati. 
What is especially gratifying to American pride in re- 
lation to these purchases is that many of them are made 
by foreign specialists or connoisseurs in the ceramic art. 
The proprietors of the Royal Worcester Works, of Eng- 
land, for instance, and the director of the Musee des 
Arts Decoratifs, of Paris, Mr. Theodore Haviland, of 
Limoges, Mr. Adolphe Hache, a famous Paris manufac- 
turer, Mr. Christofle, the jeweler, and the Princess 
Gortchakoff, of "Russia, too, are among the buyers. One 
superb little vase, with gold-dust under the rich green 
glaze — like aventurine — was secured by a Japanese col- 
lector. Mr. Potter Palmer bought the largest object in 
the display, a double-handled vase, nineteen inches wide, 
decorated with a vigorously modelled Japanese dragon 
under a rich glaze ranging in color from browns to 
greens. Other glazes run from umber into brown reds 
and tawney orange. * Perhaps the most interesting piece 
of the collection is a large vase, nearly cylindrical, which 
the Rookwood people have named "The Tiger-Eye." 
The remarkable effect of gold under the glaze is produced 
from the manganese by one of those happy accidents 
in firing which cannot be repeated. 

* * * 
* 

The Hawkes cut glass is a genuine surprise to those 
in the trade in Europe, who seem never to have sus- 
pected such progress in this industry in the United 
States, as is evidenced by the exhibit in the Davis Colla- 
more & Co. pavilion. The variety in design is what 
most interests them, notably shown in an ice-cream set 
of rare beauty. More technically interesting are a punch- 
bowl, eighteen inches in diameter and fourteen inches 
high, and a set of four champagne jugs, wonderfully cut 
under the handles with the full design. As a rule, in 
such objects, this part is left plain, as it is most difficult 
to cut under the handle without breaking the jug. 

* * * 

The American representatives on the International 

Fine Art Jury at the Paris Exposition were General Haw- 
kins, W. T. Dannat and Charles Sprague Pearce for 
painting, Jules Stewart for wood-engraving, and P. W. 
Bartlett and H. Bisbing supplementary jurors for paint- 
ing and for wood-engraving respectively. 

* * 
* 

At the first meeting of the International Jury (Section 
of Painting) the bureau was constituted as follows : Pres- 
ident, Meissonier ; Vice-President, Portaels ; Reporter, 
Lafenestre ; Secretary, W. T. Dannat. In consideration 
of the importance of the exhibit of the United States, 
there was a desire to elect an American vice-president, 
and the name of General Hawkins was put forward, but 
only seven votes were given to him. " We cannot vote 
for a man who is not a painter," said the majority. W. T. 
Dannat was elected secretary unanimously, with the ex-, 
ception of one vote, his own. Out of forty-one votes he 
obtained forty and the cheers of the whole Jury. 



best color-printing that we have yet seen. M. Garnier's 
name is well enough known to make all praise of his 

text superfluous. 

* * 

Mr. Potter Palmer takes home with him to Chicago 
a number of important pictures bought during his re- 
cent stay in Europe. Among these are a fine study by 
W. T. Dannat of the central figure in the " Spanish 
Quatuor " — the girl playing the castanets ; a fair Dau- 
bigny ; a picture by that incomplete, but often interest- 
ing genius, Albert Besnard, and a portrait of Mr. Potter 
Palmer, by I. Gari Melchers. Mr. Palmer evidently in- 
tends to add to his gallery in future some representative 
American painting. 

* *.* 
* 

During a recent trip to Corsica, Mr. Henry Bacon 
at Jaccio came upon an equestrian statue by Barye, of 
Buonaparte, attired as a Roman Emperor, with his four 
brothers, as Consuls, at the four corners of the lofty 
pedestal. No one in the place knew who the sculptor 
was or seemed to care. There was a tradition, however, 
that he was paid half in money and half in cannon. 
Mr. Bacon tells me that he does not think highly of the 
statue as a work of art. 

London, Aug. 10, 1889. Montezuma. 



TWO NOTABLE FRENCH ARTISTS. 



QUANTIN is publishing a magnificent work by Ed- 
ouard Gamier on " La Porcelaine tendre de Sevres," finely 
illustrated with colored plates reproducing choice speci- 
mens from the collections of Edouard Andre, Marquis de 
VoguS, Alphonse de Rothschild, etc. The book will be 
issued in ten parts, at twenty francs each, and will contain 
in all fifty colored plates, which promise to show the 



A MOST interesting exhibition of paintings by Claude 
Monet and of sculpture by Auguste Rodin was opened 
in the Petit Gallery at Paris at the end of June. There is 
no reason why the two men should be coupled together, so 
we will speak briefly of each separately. The one hun- 
dred and forty-five oil paintings by Monet here exhibited 
represent the effort of twenty-five years. In many of the 
earlier works we discern the influence of Courbet, Manet 
and Camille Pessarro ; but of these influences Monet 
gradually rid himself, and in his later work he remains 
absolutely personal — a being gifted with singular acute- 
ness of vision, with an eye that analyzes and decomposes 
colors that appear simple to ordinary mortals. Monet 
looks only at nature. His joy is in light — in sunlight 
and its play upon landscape and water, in the delicate 
colorations of the dazzling pulverulence of light, in the 
analysis of atmosphere. No artist ever put into his 
pictures so much light as Monet. As regards Monet's 
vision of nature there is nothing to be said ; it is his 
own ; it is novel ; it is full of curious observation of color ; 
it has revealed to us many phenomena which we had 
never before seen until he taught us how to see them. 
As regards his way of rendering his vision on canvas, we 
may, I think, justly regret the " brutalite" of his means, 
the exceptional conditions in which his pictures require 
to be examined, the want of charm of aspect, their gen- 
eral absence of daintiness and delicacy. On the other 
hand, these pictures may have a delicacy of a new kind 
for the appreciation of which our eyes are not yet suffi- 
ciently educated. The sincerity of the artist is beyond 
question ; the novelty of his vision is equally indispu- 
table ; the interest of his studies. of light and atmosphere 
is real. On the other hand, I may be allowed to be sin- 
cere on my part and to confess that my appreciation 
of Monet's work is not yet so lively as even to approach 
admiration, much less to proclaim him the great land- 
scapist, the prodigious artist which his admirers make 
him out to be. 

Auguste Rodin is not a pupil of any master. He 
learned the technique of his art as a" praticien." In 1877 
he sent to the Salon a figure called " L'Age d'Airain," 
which gave rise to grotesque accusations of moulding 
from nature. In 1881 he sent to the Salon " Saint John," 
now in the Luxembourg, and a figure called " The Cre- 
ation of Man," followed in subsequent years by various 
busts. Meanwhile he was at work on a monumental 
"Gate of Hell," ordered by the Museum of Decorative 
Art— agate on which he has represented Dante's poem 
deprived of all local color and synthetized as a panorama 
of human passions, vices and woes. This gate is not 
yet finished, and it would, perhaps, be vain to hope that 
it ever will be finished. Nevertheless, even in its present 
condition, it will remain an incomparable monument of 
original conception, intense feeling and new attitudes. 
The characteristic of Rodin's work is newness of atti- 
tudes. The types of groups, and the arrangements of 
line and mass consecrated by the sculpture of the past, 
are insufficient for Rodin's vision of nature. He sees 
humanity in infinite variety of gesture, of attitude, of ex- 
pression. His object seems to be to reproduce states of 
soul. Hitherto his greatest work is a gigantic groupfof 



the " Bourgeois de Calais," the six burgesses who sacri- 
ficed themselves to save their fellow-citizens from pillage 
and death when Edward of England besieged their 
town. Rodin has represented these six citizens march- 
ing toward death over the rough road in a group, each 
figure by itself, isolated as it would be in a group of 
men walking on a flat surface. There is no composition 
in the ordinary sense of the term ; no pyramidal ar- 
rangement ; no rhetoric ; no convention. The six men 
are there, walking, each one a personality, each with 
characteristic features and gait. This work is very 
grand. It moves to pity. It impresses with an intensity 
that classical sculpture has never attained. It is abso- 
lutely original. 

The exhibition of Rodin's work comprises these 
" Bourgeois de Calais," a magnificent bust of St. George's, 
a statue of Bastien-Lepage, and upward of thirty studies 
and groups, many of which belong to the " Gates of 
Hell," and represent the animal life of humanity with an 
intensity, a vibration, an eloquence of line and a novelty 
and variety of gesture and bearing that stamp the sculp- 
tor as a most powerful and truly personal artist. 
Rodin's work is so unlike all that we know, his personal- 
ity is so striking, his expression so peculiar to himself, 
that it would require many pages to study him at all 
adequately. My conviction, however, is firm. He is the 
great sculptor of our day and his name will figure in 
the annals of this century after those of Rude, Barye 
and Carpeaux. 

Rodin is now a man of fifty, robust, master of himself, 
freed from all trammels of a material or moral kind by 
the recognition that his talent has recently received at 
the hands of the State and of the artists. He is just 
entering upon that period of strength and serenity when 
an artist produces his best and most definitive work. 
Theodore Child. 



THE PARIS CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 



DECORATIVE ART. 

My final impression is that the Paris Exhibition is 
more interesting outside than it is inside, for the reason 
that industry of late years has been more active than art, 
Industry, science, and engineering skill have created the 
true marvels of the Paris Exhibition, namely, the Eiffel 
Tower and the Machinery Gallery; the wonderful 
structures of iron and of terra-cotta which constitute the 
Exposition buildings are the work of engineers rather 
than of architects ; in line, in color, in material aspect, 
in conception, and in execution, the architecture of the 
Exposition is novel and full of promise ; it is the em- 
bryon of the architecture of the future, of the archi- 
tectonic methods of the iron age, and of a ceramic 
ornamentation of gay and delicate tonality renewed 
from the models of the Medes and Persians. Compared 
with this prodigious and efficacious energy of the engi- 
neers, the artists seem dull, motionless, imprisoned in 
old formulae, their eyes fixed upon the past, their hands 
benumbed by routine. I shall therefore need to say 
little about them. A brief review will suffice. 

In the section of furniture and interior decoration the 
exhibits at the Champ de Mars are singularly uninter- 
esting. The English, who made such a remarkable 
show in 1878, show nothing of importance. The Bel- 
gians and the Dutch make no effort either. The 
Italians continue to produce their very cheap carved 
wood furniture and chairs of most skilful workmanship. 
The French alone make a great display of furniture, 
but there is absolutely nothing worthy of especial notice, 
except the marquetry work of Emile Galle, of Nancy, 
who exhibits a number of tables and of small pieces of 
furniture of amusing form and fine artistic workman- 
ship, the whole in natural unpolished woods. M. Gall£, 
who is also a maker of fancy glass and of faience, has 
established of late years very extensive workshops at 
Nancy, and become the most versatile and eminent of 
the French decorative artists, the French William Mor- 
ris, so to speak, without Morris's silly fads. Galle has 
produced some beautiful objects of great originality of 
conception. 

The French make a splendid display of jewelry, but 
of jewelry in the French taste, which remains faithful to 
the styles of Louis XIV., XV. and XVI., and admits as 
novelties little beyond naturalism. Now it is curious to 
note that, while in the eighteenth century France was the 
queen of the fashions, and French artists and artisans 
had only to obey their own taste in order to please the 
taste of all Europe, nowadays all this is changed. France 
is no longer the queen of fashion in art. By her great 
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Revolution and by her noble theories about human lib- 
erty, France contributed more than any country toward 
the awakening of the national sentiment among the 
various ethnic groups of Europe. In politics she has 
suffered from her generous conduct and now she is 
suffering in her commerce, because the awakening of 
the national sentiment has been naturally followed by 
the awakening of national taste. The stronger the 
personality of a nation, the less amenable it becomes to 
exterior influences. Nowadays England has an art of 
her own, and a national taste which is manifested both 
in the fine and the applied arts. The same is the case 
with Russia, Italy, Germany, Austria and the United 
States, though the latter country still lives in close sym- 
pathy with French art. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
efforts of Tiffany & Co. in particular, there has grown 
up a distinctive American style in goldsmith's work and 
jewelry, while in house decoration, architecture, and all 
kinds of ornamental work there exists already a mass of 
productions, from the examination of which we might 
deduce certain characteristics of line, of ornament, and 
of structural disposition sufficient to constitute a truly 
national American style. This being the case, what 
have the French jewelers done in order to maintain 
their old supremacy ? They have aimed simply at per- 
fection. Whether the object be in the style of the art of 
the past, or whether it be conceived in the naturalistic 
taste which the study of Japanese art has brought into 
favor within the past fifteen years, the work of the best 
French jewelers is absolutely perfect and therefore ad- 
mirable in every latitude and in every climate. Bouche- 
ron, Froment-Meurice, Bapet and Falize, Aucoc, etc., 
exhibit objects perfect in taste and execution, but with- 
out any particular novelty in form or conception. The 
most striking feature of French jewelry in 1889 is the 
reproduction, in mounted diamonds and precious stones, 
of natural objects — a sprig of flowers, a single flower, or 
an insect. Subjects inspired by natural flora, and not- 
ably from orchids, are now made by the French jewelers 
with consummate delicacy of hand and perfect appreci- 
ation of the individual physiognomy of each leaf and 
flower. 

In massive gold and silverware, whether for table use or 
for objects of ornament and luxury, it is indisputable 
that the French and all the other nations are beaten by 
Tiffany & Co., who equal them in fine workmanship and 
surpass them in imagination and novelty. Both in 
jewelry and in other objects the exhibit of Tiffany & 
Co. shows a fertility of invention, a splendor of orna- 
mentation, and a vivacious interest in all the details of 
finish and aspect, which offer a striking contrast to the 
immobility and routine of the Europeans. In 1878 
Tiffany introduced us to the charms of hammered silver, 
and showed us how to apply the decorative methods of 
the Japanese to the usual articles of Western service. 
In 1889 the dominant note in the Tiffany exhibit is the 
Saracenic or Persian influence; both in form and in 
ornamentation the inspiration is Persian. This does not 
mean to say that Mr. Moore and his collaborators are sim- 
ple imitators ; they are rather interpreters. In the Tiffany 
establishment the designers are always encouraged to 
go back to nature ; when they are at work on a subject 
where fish form an element, they will have live fish 
in an aquarium before their eyes ; when there is a 
question of plant forms, they will have growing plants 
to study from. So, I imagine, in the creation of this 
series of objects in the Saracenic style, the designers 
have doubtless been surrounded with Persian objects in 
metal and earthenware which have suggested the forms ; 
they have analyzed the conventionalized Persian floral 
decoration and restudied it from natural flowers ; they 
have followed sympathetically the lively and poetical 
imagination of the Persians, which finds expression in 
the varied and symmetrical intricacy of the ornamenta- 
tion with which they delight to cover the surfaces even 
of the poorest materials. Thus having become thor- 
oughly Persian in spirit, and being already masters of 
all the processes of repousse; of casting, of chasing, of 
niello, and also of the secrets of the enamels and patines 
in which the Japanese excelled, they have produced ob- 
jects that are Persian in general aspect and yet unmis- 
takably American. The most important piece in the 
Tiffany show is a fine ribbed vase of massive silver, 
richly ornamented in relief and decorated on the shoul- 
der of each rib with a trailing cluster of orchid flowers in 
polychrome enamel of the most delicate tones— a splendid 
and most original object. To my mind the most perfectly 
elegant and tasteful piece is a silver coffee-pot of Persian 
form, with a symmetrical design in niello which shows 



through the veil of deep violet blue patine that covers the 
whole piece. To notice even the principal objects in Tif- 
fany & Co.'s exhibit would require more space than I have 
at my disposal, so varied is their production and so mani- 
fold the luxury of their patrons. In Europe there are 
only very few princes of blood or of finance who could 
afford to buy the magnificent pieces which Tiffany & Co. 
seem to make currently for use as umbrella-handles or 
hair-brushes ; with their " clientele"of millionaires these 
New York Benvenutos are probably the only goldsmiths 
in the world who need never hesitate a moment before 
carrying into execution the most costly and the most 
novel conception ; they are sure of finding a customer. 
This fact even deprives them of some of their merit, 
while at the same time it obliges them to bear constant- 
ly in mind that energizing truth, that there is always 
room up at the top, and that those only can remain at 
the top who truly deserve the place. Both in the jew- 
elry and in the silver exhibit of this firm I noticed 
several results of happy excursions in search of orna- 
mental motifs among the North American Indian 
tribes. I also remarked with wonderment a grand vase, 
some three feet high, made of mixed alloys, such as the 
Japanese have made only in very small pieces — gold, 
silver, "shakoudo," "shibouitshi," etc., the whole myste- 
riously mixed so that they present a rich mottled surface. 
In making this piece, Mr. Moore has solved a metallurgic 
problem which has long puzzled Western experts. The 
entire Tiffany exhibit, even to the show-cases, were 
made in America and from American materials. 

In the section of ceramics, the French National 
manufactory of Sevres makes an exhibit considerable 
in the number of pieces, but very disappointing from 
all points of view. It is useless here to return to the 
questions of hard, soft and semi-hard pastes which have 
of late years caused so much ink to be spilled over the 
heads of the directors of Sevres; for that matter, the 
subject has been discussed in previous numbers of this 
journal ; nowadays, the semi-hard paste triumphs under 
the administration of M. Deck. As for the forms, they 
are those of the old routine, together with a few modifica- 
tions introduced years ago by Carrier-Belleuse. The colors 
are insipid and often vulgar ; the decoration rarely quits 
the beaten track of the usual Sevres flower and figure 
subjects. Sevres is still lingering in the traditions of 
Louis Philippe, or at any rate of Napoleon III. It re- 
mains deaf to the fame of living and modern art. 

The place of honor in the French section has been 
given to the American firm of Haviland & Co., of Lim- 
oges, who exhibit, in a handsome pavilion in the grand 
gallery, some artistic " gres" and a splendid selection of 
fancy and table porcelain. The paste of the Haviland 
porcelain is as fine as it can be, and their new forms are 
exceedingly elegant and very charming in decoration. 
The prevalent ornamentation is floral. To praise Havi- 
land ware is superfluous ; you need not turn to the signa- 
ture in order to recognize one of their plates ; the form, 
the distinction of the colors employed, the tastefulness 
of the design, and the general elegance of its aspect 
will at once tell the connoisseur whence it comes. As 
regards the Haviland " gres" and the fancy objects in por- 
celain of a purely artistic and ornamental nature, they 
remain works of art of lasting interest, which will hold 
their own in the museums of the future side by side with 
the works of the master potters of all ages. 

A new potter, Auguste Delaherche, exhibits some fine 
" gres" of simple form and decoration, very distinguished 
in tone, though sometimes a little sad. The Delaherche 
" gres" are quite novel and personal in aspect ; they will 
doubtless never become popular, but they will certainly 
be appreciated by those delicate connoisseurs who take 
delight in the severe coloration of Velasquez. 

Dammouse, of Sevres, exhibits some fine " grand feu" 
porcelain ; Chaplet, of Choisyle-Roi, vies with the Ori- 
entals in the depth and variety of his " flambes." Then 
we come to the mass of ordinary manufacturers and to 
the specialists who imitate the old French pottery : Pull, 
who makes Palissy ware that deceives the experts ; Emile 
Galle, who exhibits faience like the Alsatian eighteenth- 
century ware ; Clement Massier, of Golfe Juan, who 
makes old green Marseilles with Berain patterns, etc., 
etc. The section of decorative ceramics is very important, 
as might be imagined from the r61e which terra-cotta, 
lava, enamelled faience, etc., play in modern iron archi- 
tecture. There is, however, no particular novelty to be 
noted, except }A. Leon Fargue's facsimile reproduction 
of the famous Archers of Darius, which the Dieulafoys 
brought back from Susa, and which are now in the Louvre 
Museum. Here is a chance for an architect who has an 



armory or a gymnasium to decorate ; the effect of the 
frieze of life-size archers would be grandiose. 

In the foreign sections the ceramic show is not deeply 
interesting. Italy sends a lot of Cantagalli imitations of 
Forli, Faenza, Urbino, Castel-Durante, etc. England 
is represented by Minton, Goode, Daniell, Copeland, 
Doulton, etc., who have not much that is new. The 
English potters are faithful to their traditions ; they still 
consider Flaxman to be a great man and Wedgwood 
another, and the Iliads of Homer seem to them admir- 
able subjects for decorating a vase. The English pot- 
ters also excel in imitating Sevres patterns of the worst 
epoch. Royal Worcester, of course, continues to tri- 
umph. There is also a new monumental service just 
invented called the " Midsummer Night's Dream" set. 
All this, of course, pleases the English. To my mind it 
seems as a rule heavy, overcharged with decoration ; rich, 
but ostentatiously so. 

Austria-Hungary makes a very important ceramic dis- 
play, notably Fischer, of Buda-Pesth, Stellmacher, who 
makes ivory porcelain at Teplitz, in Bohemia, and Gross- 
baum, of Vienna. The forms are apparently copied 
from Oriental models of the most flamboyant and un- 
restful kind, and the decoration is prodigal of burnished 
gold. The general aspect of this ware is extremely 
brilliant, not to say gaudy. However, such, we must 
presume, is what the national taste demands. 

Boch Brothers, of Keramis-la-Louviere, are the most 
interesting representatives of modern Belgian ceramics. 
They excel in fine faience and in the stanniferous faiences 
of Delft and Rouen. Their imitations of French pot- 
tery of the Louis XIV. epoch are marvellous. 

Holland is represented only by Thooft and Labou- 
chere, the well-known makers of faience, who continue 
at Delft the traditions and manufacture of Delft ware. 

Forty-four Japanese exhibitors make an amusing 
show, which, however, contains nothing very novel. 

Is there, then, no new thing in the way of ceramics at 
this great World's Fair ? Yes ; and a most interesting 
novelty it is. In the Danish section a magnificent case, 
bearing the arms and name of the Copenhagen Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory, contains some of the loveliest 
things that modern ceramic art has produced. Just 
eighteen months ago the director of this establishment, 
M. Ph. Schou, began to produce artistic pieces. Last 
autumn he came to Paris with a few specimens, some of 
which immediately found their way to Mr. W. T. Wal- 
ters's collection in Baltimore. At the Champ de Mars, 
the Copenhagen manufactory, hitherto a producer of 
purely commercial goods, has asserted itself as one of 
the most artistic ceramic establishments of the present 
day. The paste is the finest hard '• grand feu" porcelain. 
There are pieces of pure white Copenhagen that may 
be put side by side with Oriental white, and none can 
tell the difference without looking at the mark. The 
specialty of Copenhagen, for the moment, is pure white 
and blue and white. The forms and the decoration- are 
Japanese in inspiration without ever being merely imita- 
tive. This new Copenhagen art porcelain has had great 
success among the Parisian connoisseurs, and every piece 
in the show-case was sold before the Exl.ibition had been 
open a week. 

Among the objects of art worthy of the attention of 
amateurs, collectors and directors of museums, I note 
finally the pewter work of Jules Brateau and the mas- 
sive glass of Rousseau and Emile Galle, most various in 
form and execution, inlaid glass, " flambe" glass, cameo, 
enamelled, intaglio and eglomise glass, etc., precious in 
aspect and often beautiful in workmanship. 

Jules Brateau has revived the art of making artistic 
pieces, epergnes, ewers, platters, and other objects in 
pewter. This " orfevrerie detain," as it is called, was 
created in the sixteenth century by Francois Briot and 
practised by him and his successors in France and in 
Germany, until the eighteenth century, when the art 
was lost. Brateau revived it about ten years ago and 
now produces artistic pieces of great beauty of design 
and fineness of execution. Specimens of his work have 
been bought by the South Kensington Museum, by the 
Musee des Arts Decoratifs, and by other European 
Museums. 

About tapestry, lace, book-binding and various minor 
art industries I say nothing, for the excellent reason that 
I find nothing strikingly novel to mention. For that 
matter, The Art Amateur follows so closely the progress 
of all that concerns the decorative and industrial arts, 
that even a Universal Exhibition cannot show many new 
things with which its readers are not already familiar. 
Theodore Child. 



